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Two elements of strain in the family life of the present seem 
worthy of psychological analysis. Both arise in a considerable degree 
from the fact that whereas man’s work has tended to become increas- 
ingly scientific and professional the work of the woman in the family 
has tended to become more exclusively personal. Ellis and Thomas 
have dwelt sufficiently upon the fact that man’s work in society is 
essentially the organization of the various industrial processes which 
formerly either belonged to woman or at least were conducted in the 
household, end were therefore shared to a greater or less degree by 
both menand women. The removal of these various industries from 
the house has been accompanied by the application of scientific 
methods to their organization. It has at the same time left as the 
activity of woman the management of the house and the personal rela- 
tions to the members of the household. Of these two spheres of 
woman’s activity the first has as yet failed to receive any considerable 
degree of advantage from the progress of science and industry. The 
second is necessarily incapable of scientific or professional organization. 
It is the purpose of this note to point out two psychological aspects of 
the situation. 

The first consequence is that whereas man has gained in greater 
and greater degree a scientific and objective standard for his work 
woman neither has nor can have —at least in the sphere of personal 
relations — the advantage of a standard. For the educated woman 
who is balancing a career against a family life, or for a woman who 
appreciates the general culture of the time and its scientific progress 


' Rewritten from a passage in Ethics by John Dewey and James H. Tufts 
(in press). 
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this difference constitutes a serious factor. A man’s satisfaction, and 
indeed as James has shown, his total measure of himself, depend 
largely on his success. Not necessarily success as measured by popu- 
lar standards, but success in the sense of doing his work well or per- 
forming some real function in society. The man can measure his 
success by objective and scientific standards; the woman must measure 
her value largely by subjective or personal standards. Business has 
objective ratings in the quantity of business, the ratio of net profits, 
the amount of new business, and in various other tests. The profes- 
sions likewise have their standards; if not so definitely quantitative 
they are nevertheless to a considerable degree objective. The mechanic 
builds his wall and it either stands or falls. The engineer constructs 
his bridge, the lawyer wins his case, the physician helps a certain pro- 
portion of his clients and can check this up by the records of other 
physicians. The teacher and the preacher depend more upon personal 
standards, but they have at least this advantage in common with their 
other professional brethren: they can appeal to their professional 
colleagues. If they are discouraged or dissatisfied with the judgments 
of those with whom they are dealing immediately, and from day to 
day, they have an appeal to what is felt to be a more impartial and a 
juster estimate. And the value of a standard is not merely that it 
ministers to self-respect; it has the further and more objective value 
that it helps raise the individual to the level of his profession. If he 
must meet a fair test he will be more likely to rise to the demands of 
the situation. 

The woman in the home has no such standard, so far as her per- 
sonal relations are concerned. The only judges of her success are the 
members of her immediate family. If they do not give a favorable 
decision or — what is just as bad —if they do not give any decision, 
there is no wider circle, no group of expert colleagues by whose sup- 
port she can fortify herself. If the home is not satisfactory that is the 
end. The woman does not even have the refuge of the neglected dis- 
coverer, or conscientious champion of an unpopular cause. These 
may comfort themselves by the thought of an appreciation by posterity 
or by God. But if the woman has failed — or doubts whether she has 
succeeded — in the personal relations to her immediate group, no other 
appreciation is important. Like a poet or other artist she must pro- 
duce an actually valuable result. If the artist’s result is not actually 
valued he may at least believe that it is valuable, for he may think of 
later appreciation. But the woman inevitably feels that if her work 
is not valued it is not valuable. _If it is not appreciated by this group 
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with which she is in immediate relation it fails. For there is no ob- 
jective standard of a successful home any more than there is of a good 
work of art. It is easy enough to point out reasons why the picture 
or the home should please and satisfy, but if the work itself is not con- 
vincing, no demonstration that similar works have satisfied is of any 
avail. 

And the other disadvantage arising from lack of standard is just as 
obvious. The woman who needs the support of a test which she 
recognizes as valid fails to find it. If the family is too lenient she 
falls below her best; if the family is actually fair she has no objective 
reasons for conviction, and if disposed to do less than her best she has 
not the powerful incentive which professional standing affords. 

A second psychological feature of the woman’s situation is that 
whereas man deals with persons abstractly, woman in the home deals 
with persons concretely. In a man’s dealings with his fellows he 
meets them for the most part on a business, or professional, or polit- 
ical, or club basis. He meets a large number of persons, but the 
abstract way in which he deals with them acts asa fence. He does 
not have to ‘stand’ them entire. He can sell a man an article or 
teach a class, or argue with a fellow attorney, without entering into 
those intimate relations which involve strain of adjustment in its fullest 
extent. Moreover, business or professional manner and etiquette 
come in to relieve the necessity of personal effort. The ‘ professional 
manner’ serves the same function in dealing with others whic’ habit 
plays in the individual life; it takes the place of continual readjust- 
ment of attention. When a man is forced to lay this aside and deal 
in any serious situation as ‘a human being’ he feels a far greater 
strain. As a physician said to the writer, ‘‘ The half-hour spent in 
convincing a patient and his family of the necessity of an operation 
and in bracing them up for the event, is far more exhausting than the 
task of operating with all the strain on attention and with all the risks 
which this latter involves.” Practically all man’s relations are abstract, 
and to a considerable degree professionally organized. 

The woman of the family meets fewer persons, but she has to 
take them as wholes. She has to stand them in all their aspects. 
The teacher sometimes asks the parent, ‘* You think it is hard to care 
for one child; what would you do if you had to take charge of forty?” 
The fallacy of the question lies in the assumption that the teacher has 
all of the child in the school room. It may be thought that the wife 
does not have to deal with the whole personality of the husband, for 
he leaves at least his business or his professional self behind when he 
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goes home; but even this may not be wholly a gain if, as is very 
likely the case, his business or professional self is the most interesting 
self that he possesses. The children certainly have to be taken alto- 
gether. Even the dealings with servants are largely personal, as is 
indicated by the fact that they are still called servants rather than 
employees. The work which they do is in the end to meet a personal 
test in the comfort, or lack of it, which is produced. And the im- 
perfectly organized condition of the family industry makes the result 
sufficiently uncertain to reinforce the other factors of personal strain. 
If any relief in either of the two sources of difficulty in the modern 
family is to be obtained it is to be looked for apparently through one 
of two lines: Either a woman must have some vocation aside from 
her personal relations, and find in this vocation to a considerable 
degree the objective standards of valuation and the consciousness of 
doing things in a scientific way, with all which this implies. Or, the 
family life itself must get some advantage of the scientific movement 
which shall give an opportunity there for definite consciousness of 
method, and thus lessen the strain of continuous personal adjustment 
where the factors are uncertain and without objective control. Perhaps 
both lines of relief are possible. 
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VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS, A PROPOSED STUDY 
IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY DR. CAROLINE M. HILL. 


The psychology of society, like the psychology of religion, has 
been studied largely in its abnormal manifestations. Manias, crowds, 
crazes, religious revivals, and economic crises are examples of social 
feeling and impulse only, and that a primitive kind of social feeling 
and impulse. These abnormal phenomena have frequently occurred 
in assemblages of people called together regularly, for intelligent 
purposes, and in their ordinary meetings showing only normal phe- 
nomena. The massacre of St. Bartholomew, colonial witchcraft, 
and revivals in primitive communities at the present time could 
scarcely take place if it were not for a constantly exerted religious 
pressure upon a certain kind of minds. In all these instances the 
church has been the instrument of social control, the priest or the 
minister the social psychologist of the period who most thoroughly 
understood the people with whom he dealt. Political demonstrations 
occur in crowds called together by some organization, strikes among 
men who have a common occupation and have worked at it together 
under abnormal conditions which might be said to constitute them 
into an involuntary association. Voluntary political associations con- 
stitute the organs of government and one of the two most important 
methods by which public opinion is expressed. Voluntary associ- 
ations for intelligent reasons and with definite ends constitute the 
highest form of expression of the social mind — in them is found the 
completest social self-consciousness. 

The existence of the social mind was much discussed about ten 
years ago, and persons who spoke glibly of the masculine mind and 
the feminine mind, the Jewish mind and the Greek mind, the metro- 
politan mind and the rural mind, would deny the possibility of social 
psychology unless it were proven that there is a social mind. Now 
we may leave that question in abeyance while we study the corporate 
activities of minds, just as philosophy has left the question of the ex- 
istence of a God to be settled by the individual’s experience, and 
psychology has left the question of the existence of the soul to be 
settled by the activity of consciousness. Social psychology without a 
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social mind is by no means so radical a step as philosophy without a 
God or psychology without a soul. 

As Baldwin has said, the social organism is psychological and not 
biological. What Tarde calls the inter-psychology of a period is popu- 
larly called public opinion and may be best studied in the United States, 
where it has the most influence upon government. According to some 
students of public opinion (see Godkin, Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 78, 
p- 1, 1896, and Jenks, American Journal of Sociology, Vp. I., p. 
158, 1894), this influence is very small, for economic conditions practi- 
cally control it; but however farcical government by public opinion 
may have become, there are yet two ways by which it is expressed, 
by organizations and by newspapers. Bryce says (‘ American Com- 
monwealth,’ Vol. II., p. 269) that associations are ** created, extended 
and multiplied in the United States more quickly and effectively than 
in any other country. In nothing does the executive talent of the 
people show better than in the promptitude with which the idea of 
organization for a common object is taken up, in the instinctive dis- 
cipline that makes every one who joins in starting it fall into place, in 
the practical, business-like turn which the discussions forthwith take.” 
In these associations individual minds function together and a social 
mind exists while it acts. 

A study of organizations in the United States has never been 
made and the writer proposes to attempt this for some one city along 
the lines indicated in the following outline. Philosophers have long 
been accustomed to take all knowledge for their province and the 
magnitude of the undertaking will not be so appalling to them as to 
those who have some knowledge of associations. The study will be 
begun by an investigation of organizations in a town of 20,000 inhabi- 
tants, followed by a study of the organizations to which 100 members 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club belong, and those to which their hus- 
bands belong. Organizations according to nationality will be studied 
first in the social grouping among negroes—the most primitive in 
their instincts of any foreign nationality in America. Ultimately a 
study of voluntary organizations might include: 


I. Organizations according to sex. 
1. Among primitive peoples. 
Do men only have the social impulse as Schurtz says in 
‘ Alters-klassen and Manner-biinde’? 
2. Among boys and girls. 
3. Among adolescents. 
High school and college fraternities and sororities. 
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Initiation ceremonies and primitive practices. 
Characteristic literature. 
Political methods. 
4. Among men and women. 
a. The woman’s club movement in the United States. 
1. Church and charitable associations. 
2. The W. C. T. U. the first national movement 
among women. 
3. Educational clubs. 
Progress from self-culture to social coéperation. 
4. Meaning of the effort to obtain citizenship. 
4. Men’s clubs and their activities. 
Typical political clubs. 
Typical social clubs. 
5. Clubs which include both men and women. 
II. Organizations according to nationality. 

Kinds of organizations among negroes, and among Irish, Poles, 
Hungarians, Germans, Scandinavians, Bohemians, Italians, 
Greeks and Jews in Chicago. 

Attempts of each nationality to adapt itself to democratic 
institutions. 
III. Religious organizations. 

1. Among primitive peoples. 

2. The early Christian associations. 

3. The organization of the Catholic Church —the methods by 
which it obtains and keeps social control over certain 
classes. 

4. The protestant church and individual initiative. 

5. The division of the protestant church along national lines. 

6. Modern forms of religious organization which attempt to 
meet the needs of different classes and temperaments; 
e. g., Socialism and Christian Science contrasted. 

IV. Political organizations. 

1. Organizations typical of different periods of history. 
Secret — Carbonari, Tugendbund, Nihilists. 
Non-secret — Jacobin Club. 

2. Organizations at different periods of United States history. 
The colonial town meeting. 

Revolutionary clubs. 
Campaign clubs in 1828, 1840, 1860, 1884, 1896. 
3- Political organizations at the present time compared with 
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previous ones as to membership, attendance, dues. Influ- 
ence of economic condition of the country. Compare 
the motives which hold together these organizations with 
o those that hold together church and fraternal organizations. 
: 4. Reasons for decline of interest in American politics. 
Passing of frontier conditions. 
Passing of emotionalism. 
: Universality of education. 
5. The revival of interest in the last five years. 
: V. Fraternal organizations. 
ee These seem to be the original soil from which all other forms 
ie come, but enough information to form a basis of comparison 
is difficult to get. A classification of such organizations in 
one city, with statistics of membership, and general purposes 
stated, may be of some value. 
Criticisms of this theory and plan or further suggestions are in- 
vited and may be addressed to the writer at 5728 Madison Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


L’ Evolution créatrice. Henri Bercson. Paris, Alcan, 1907. Pp. 

400. 

M. Bergson studies the development of the eye as it appears in 
the invertebrate, and in a member of the family of the molluscs. 
Though the embryological origins of the different portions of the or- 
gans are entirely different, though the conditions under which the evo- 
lution takes place are quite as diverse, still we find essentially homol- 
ogous organs, with like mechanism and correspondent parts. 

Neither the explanation of the Darwinians who appeal to chance 
variations chosen by natural selection, nor the operation of the exter- 
nal cause of light itself, nor the inheritance of acquired characteris- 
tics which have arisen out of the effects of the form itself, can satis- 
factorily account for the appearance of so complex an organism in so 
divergent forms under so diverse conditions. 

The purely mechanical explanation and that of radical finalism, 
of teleology, cannot be depended upon in the presence of these prob- 
lems. ‘* The vigorous application of the principle of finality as that of 
the principle of mechanical causality leads to the conclusion that ¢ all is 
given.’ The two principles say the same thing in their different tongues, 
because they answer to the same need” (p. 49). But it is just this 
assumption that all is given, which the authorrefuses to accept. Neither 
is the eye, as an eye, given as the result of mechanical causes nor as 
an idea, anend. The fact that it arises under such diverse conditions 
from such diverse elements makes its appearance a creation —a new 
form, — which cannot be mechanically accounted for — considered 
mechanically the eye is all there in the elements out of which it arises. 
As an event it is something more than these elements which they there- 
fore cannot explain. But the idea or plan of the eye could only ex- 
plain it by the use of the mechanical means which achieve the end in 
view, and in the world of mechanical means implied, the eye before 
its appearance does not exist. The idea of it cannot be present until 
the eye itself has arisen. The idea of the eye presupposes vision. 
Each method demands an explanation in terms of reflection, which 


moves in a given world, where rearrangements may take place, but 


nothing essentially novel can possibly appear. Mechanics cannot 
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state even the new form that arises. Teleology, if it is radical, must 
assume the form already in existence. 

In the work, however, of the Neo-Darwinians and the Neo- 
Lamarckians M. Bergson recognizes two points of view which sup- 
plement each other and suggest his own doctrine of the ‘ vital impulse’ 
(2’élan vital). The dependence of evolution upon variations arising 
out of elements in the geminal cells can be regarded as most probable, 
especially when one assumes with de Vries that these variations tend 
to appear in successive periods. On the other hand the influence of a 
force within the organism pushing on and in some sense directing its 
development, such as the Neo-Lamarckians find in the psychical ele- 
ment in evolution, is rendered quite unavoidable when one faces the ap- 
pearance of such corresponding structures as the vertebrate and mol- 
luscan eye. Psychical, however, in the sense of our own effort, or 
even in that of conceivably conscious animals, this influence cannot be, 
for the field of its operation would then be too confined. What is 
implied in evolution is an impulse with a direction indicated in the 
homologous functions and organs of living forms, an impulse which 
is instinctively conscious in animal life, and intelligently conscious in 
man. An impulse which is identified with life on the one hand and 
consciousness on the other (pp. 92 ff.). 

All who-have taken a philosophic interest in the theories of evolu- 
tion will recognize the pertinence of M. Bergson’s considerations. The 
result of nearly three quarters of a century’s observation and specula- 
tion has been to leave all who are acquainted with the problem, the 
hypotheses, and the conditions of their acceptance, evolutionists. We 
all believe that species have arisen. On the other hand, the doctrines 
of evolution have been specialized to meet particular phases and types 
of developmental problems. When one rises above these specific prob- 
lems, he feels one general defect which has been but imperfectly met 
where it has been appreciated, e. g., by the orthogenesists. This 
defect is that the uniformity of what we may call onward movement, 
along diverging paths, in diverse organisms, the common direction 
which becomes evident amid a thousand conflicting directions in 
growth, gets no scientific formulation nor explanation. Mechanically 
there is no meaning in a direction. There exist simply readjustments, 
and Spencer’s criteria of increasing heterogeneity and complexity are 
a petitio principit, for complete physical and chemical analysis would 
show these characteristics to be entirely due to the false perspective of 
human cognition. In a word—to use M. Bergson’s expression — 
where everything is conceivably reversible nothing can assume a new 
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form. The forms are purely phenomenal devices for convenience in 
stating things. And in a completely mechanical world every series is 
conceivably reversible. 

The teleologist on the other hand has proved himself as helpless 
in meeting the problem as the mechanical biologist. Mechanically 
we can explain various specific evolutions, we cannot explain evolu- 
tion. Teleologically we find that consciousness has too narrow a field 
to be called upon to account for general direction, for onward move- 
ment; and when we leave the field of conscious effort, teleology be- 
comes a misnomer or a mere restatement of the problem of evolution. 

When, therefore, we read in 2 Evolution Créatrice that develop- 
ment is to be accounted for by a cosmic vital impulse we feel at first 
that a name is to be pushed forward to cover up an inexplicable or 
unexplained situation. A vital force —for the author parts company 
early in his work with the vitalists — is not a scientific conception. It is 
frankly metaphysical. The author insists (pp. 212) that the problem 
is essentially philosophic rather than scientific, though he suggests the 
possibility that a later science may succeed in using the philosophic 
point of view to translate the phenomena of physico-chemistry as Des- 
cartes used algebra to translate geometry. 

The grounds for the assumption of a metaphysical technique to 
transcend the scientific, have been in part suggested. No purely me- 
chanical nor radically teleological doctrine can logically admit of the 
appearance of new forms. For these points of view, everything is 
given in advance. The use of teleology within the field of conscious 
endeavor does not reach the process which transcends these compara- 
tively late forms. But those who are familiar with the author’s earlier 
works,’ will recognize doctrines which prepare the ground for this 
injection of metaphysical concepts into a seemingly scientific problem. 
M. Bergson’s conception of time,’ or duration — is sharply opposed to 
the Kantian treatment. This treatment placed time and space upon a 
common level. They were both forms of the sensibility; one of the 
outer and one of the inner sense. For Bergson, time in its purest form 
is the very stuff of our inner experience, which in this pure form is 
essentially the absolute or in the absolute, while geometric space is 
the product of the understanding whose function is that of fixing 
change and the conditions of conduct in the abstract forms which have 
their purest expression in geometry. In geometry and the scientific 


1 Essai sur les données immédiates de la conscience, Paris, 1901. Matiére et 
Mémoire, Paris, 1900. 
* Données, Chap. II, 
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world which is geometrized, there is no real duration; on the contrary 
we find there only reversible series which may symbolize that which 
arises in consciousness but can never be that change. The further 
characteristic of this duration is that its phases are in the nature of the 
case irreversible and unreducible. Now what is irreversible and un- 
reducible’ is a creation — it is absolutely new. It cannot be antici- 
pated, for this assumes its position in a reversible series which we con- 
struct out of a past whose elements are capable of reduction and recon- 
struction, The nature of conscious life as it appears unintellectualized 
is that of creation, for out of its flux arises the constantly new form. 
The anticipation of the future such as the prediction of an eclipse 
deals only with a scientific time which resolves itself on analysis into 
a series of correspondences—a series of #s— which represent the 
relations of intervals not the intervals themselves. The intervals 
themselves must be experienced. This prediction bears therefore only 
upon a present and resolves itself into a statement that conditions 
being such the conditioned will be such. 

Not only is this duration which is the stuff of subjective experience 
essentially creative, it is thatin which direction appears —a direction, 
that is, that does not belong to reversible series but is absolute. All other 
directions are purely relative to the demands of human conduct and 
appear in a spatialized world whose series are all reversible and subject 
to reconstruction. In the consciousness of duration we find alone that 
absolute impulsion which being by its own nature creative at once meets 
the demand of an evolution. If then we can identify this vital impulse 
with this absolute phase of consciousness, we shall have at least more 
than a term to cover up an unsolved problem. 

Further analysis of this conception of consciousness and the spa- 
tialized world which stands over against it, brings to light further im- 
portant distinctions. 

M. Bergson’s doctrine of perception’ finds in this function a 
capacity only for ‘canalizing’ the conditions of conduct so that one 
may grasp what will be in the line of a possible act. The physical 
world is presented in the form of conditions of conduct in which 
the end of the act and the necessary steps to that end are em- 
bodied. Thus the perceived world and the conceived world of sci- 
ence which is derived from it cannot deal with motion while it is in 
progress. In so far as the world is spatialized, the actual course of 
immediate duration is lost. Not only is this the case; the two proc- 


1 Evolution créatrice, 29 ff. 
® Matidre et Mémoire, chaps. I. et IV. ; /’Zvolution, p. 206. 
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esses, that of immediate consciousness and that of mediate, reflective 
consciousness, are opposed to each other; the spatialized scientific 
world presenting the conditions of conduct and the obstacles to con- 
duct. The free act in its immediacy opposes itself to these fixed con- 
ditions and overcomes the obstacles. It opposes itself to the fixed con- 
ditions, but it makes use of them and the obstacles become means. 
There appear two movements in opposed direction in our world so far 
as we freely act. We are introducing freedom into a determined en- 
vironment, and that by means of the environment. 

This is just the nature of evolution as M. Bergson conceives it. 
In a world in which physical forces seem to be running down — 
transforming themselves into heat which dissipates— life arises, 
moving in a contrary direction. It stores up energy (p. 267) where 
the physical mechanism is running down. If we think of the physical 
universe as falling, life stops that fall to a certain extent, storing up 
the force it uses it for its own ends—to serve its own vital impulse. 
But if the physical world resists thus the vital impulse, it gives it its 
conditions of expression and its very obstacles become means. 

The analysis goes still further. The world as spatialized is the 
necessary inversion of the world creative, alive. The physical uni- 
verse is reduced by physical science — spatialized or geometrized — to 
a whole within which different isolable systems arise — like our solar 
system — but they can have reality only as they are parts of the whole 
within which are no real forms or objects, only the whole. It remains 
for life to produce forms which are real, and these two are corre- 
sponding processes. The more the world of the physical science is 
disemboweled the more the forms are recognized as arising in creative 
evolution. In a word M. Bergson finds in the logical distinction 
between the objectified world of means, and the inner world of volun- 
tary reconstruction the basis for a metaphysical distinction between the 
inorganic and the organic, between the dead and the living, between 
the world of physics and chemistry and the vital impulse which is 
responsible for all forms of plants and animals. ‘‘ The impulse of 
life, of which we speak, consists in a word, in an exigence of creation. 
It is not able to create absolutely, because it encounters before it matter, 
that is to say the movement inverse to its own. But it takes posses- 


sion of this matter, which is necessity itself, and tends to introduce 
into it the greatest sum possible of indeterminism and liberty ” (p. 273). 

It is impossible to do more than indicate the point of view of this 
very extraordinary work, with its clear analysis of voluntary theory, 
and its subtle but never obscure metaphysical and logical speculation. 
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In closing the reviewer can only express his surprise that M. Berg- 
son has not recognized the creative power of consciousness in the con- 
struction of the very scientific world and its matter which for him 
stands opposed to thought and life. It seems to be only in the uncon- 
scious creations of perception and the unreflective phases of voluntary 
processes that he can perceive the creative fiat which is identical in 


consciousness and nature. 
GrorGE H. Mean. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Folkways. A study of the soctological importance of usages, man- 
ners, customs and morals. WiLL1AM GRAHAM SUMNER. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. v + 692. 

Professor Sumner’s former students will not need the implication , 
in the preface that this book is built out of material gradually accumu- 
lated during years of instruction. The range of illustration, the crisp, 
clear English, the vigorous dicta on policies and current conceptions, 
bring back vividly the memories of what has been to many a stimulat- 
ing and fruitful experience. Other readers will find the class-room 
genesis of the book equally apparent. The great accumulation of 
material, of which the present volume presents but a part, has evi- 
dently grown in the work of instruction. To some extent, at least, it 
might be easily organized under other titles. The book is far fuller 
and richer than a work aus einem Guss, but it is also less sure in the 
ordering and arrangement of its material. 

The central purpose of the author is to state and illustrate his 
views as to Folkways and Mores. Although the former is taken for 
the title the focus of interest is almost entirely in the latter. ‘* The 
folkways are habits of the individual and customs of the society which 
arise from efforts to satisfy needs:” The struggle to maintain existence 
was carried on individually but in groups. Each profited by the 
other’s experience; hence there was concurrence toward that which 
proved to be most expedient. All at last adopted the same way for the 
same purpose; hence the ways turned into customs and became 
mass phenomena. ‘‘ The young learn them by tradition, imitation 
and authority.” Although the above would suggest a rather definitely 
utilitarian, and in this sense rational origin for folkways, it is insisted 

that the habits arise from recurrent needs and are not themselves fore- 
seen or intended. ‘‘ They are not noticed until they have long existed, 
and it is still longer before they are appreciated.” Moreover, a further 
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factor which the author calls ‘ irrational,’ enters into the formation of 
folkways, namely, the aleatory interest, the element of good and bad 
luck. ‘*One might use the best known means with the greatest care, 
yet fail of the result. On the other hand, one might get a great result 
with no effort at all. One might also incur a calamity without any 
fault of his own.” All such good and bad luck was attributed to 
superior powers, hence ‘‘the aleatory element has always been the 
connecting link between the struggle for existence and religion.” It 
was only by religious rites that the aleatory element in the struggle 
for existence could be controlled.” [In view of this last statement and 
of various others like it, it is evident that Professor Sumner uses ‘ irra- 
tional’ in the sense of ‘ mistaken,’ rather than in the sense of ‘ not 
adapting means to ends.’ If a savage believes that sympathetic magic 
will give him a good crop it is just as rational a process for him as a 
large part of human activities. To the next generation present 
methods of treating many diseases, or of guarding against commercial 
panics, or of educating children, may appear to be as far wide of the 
mark as the savage interpretation. So, when it is said ‘ The nexus 
. between them (ghosts, demons, another world) and events was not 
cause and effect but magic,’ it is obvious that the author must mean, 
‘Cause and effect as viewed by modern science.’ For the savage 
believes profoundly that he is working for the cause of his good or ill 
luck when he looks to the other world, and seeks to control his welfare 
by the chain of what is to his mind cause and effect.] Another ‘ irra- 
tional’ element in the folkways is due to accident or a mistaking of 
the fost hoc fora propter hoc. Some customs formed in this way 
and also some formed by inference from the supposed will of the gods 
may be decidedly harmful. 

The Mores are the folkways raised to another plane. ‘‘ The mores 
are the folkways including the philosopical and ethical generalizations 
as to societal welfare which are suggested by them, and inherent in 
them as they grow.” The two elements out of which the conception 
of welfare is formed are ‘ right’ and ‘true.’ The exact psychological 
root of ‘right’ is somewhat variously stated. The problem has evi- 
dently got its formulation in opposition to intuitionism, and without 
reference to the questions which now most interest the social psycholo- 
gist. It is insisted that ‘‘ the notion of right is in the folkways. It is 
not outside of them, of independent origin, and brought to them to 
test them.” So far, it is easy to follow. But the precise element — 
or elements — in the folkways that gives rise to the idea of ‘ right’ is 
not so readily located. The following leaves it uncertain whether the 
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stress is to be placed on the habitual factor or on the ancestral source. 
‘¢ The right way is the way the ancestors used which has been handed 
down. The tradition is its own warrant.” The next citation seems 
to make the ancestral the ultimate source; ‘‘In the folkways, what- 
ever is, is right. This is because they are traditional and therefore 
contain in themselves the authority of the ancestral ghosts.” The 
question then arises, What is meant by ‘ authority of the ancestral 
ghosts’? Certain passages seem to use the term as equivalent to ‘ ghost 
fear.’ ** Thus (p. 28 f.) it may well be believed that notions of right and 
duty and of social welfare were first developed in connection’ with 
ghost fear and other worldliness, and therefore that in that field also, 
folkways were first raised tomores.” So in the preface: ‘* They (the 
folkways) are intertwined with goblinism and demonism and primitive 
notions of luck, and, so they win traditional authority.” On the other 
hand we read that ‘* the ways of the older and more experienced mem- 
bers of a society deserve great authority in any primitive group” and 
this is spoken of asa ‘rational authority’ (p. 11). Again, four ele- 
ments are enumerated (p. 30), as ‘ghost fear, ancestral authority, 
taboos, and habit.’ The authority in the reference is apparently 
rational chiefly in the sense that it is more skilful in the use of means 
to ends. The question as to whether authority is also based in part 
upon a will or purpose directed toward the good of the group is not 
raised. The author’s categories for explanation are on the whole 
frankly individualistic, although sentiments of ‘ loyalty to the group, 
sacrifice for it’ are recognized — phrases which certainly imply the 
‘ metaphysics,’ of Vélkerpsychologie. 

By the other element involved in the mores, namely, that they are 
‘true’ is meant that they fit into a consistent view of the world and its 
powers natural or supernatural, and therefore give to the particular 
the value of a place in a system, a world philosophy. Thus the folk- 
ways take on larger meaning and value. They are also reinforced by 
reflection on pleasures and pains that follow according as they succeed 
well or ill. The notion of welfare was a resultant from the mystic 
and the utilitarian generalizations combined. When this has been 
formed the folkways become mores. The valuable in this is chiefly 
its emphasis upon the fact that in customs or mores we have not only 
habits but also judgments of value. So far he agrees with Hobhouse 
(Morals in Evolution, p. 13 ff.).. But whereas Hobhouse starts the 
approval or disapproval largely in some sympathy or antipathy, 
although speaking also of ‘impulses social and selfish,’ Professor 
Sumner relies on, (1) a more definitely rational or utilitarian con- 
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ception, (2) a mystic sanction of ghost fear, (3) possibly also a con- 
ception of ‘ authority’ in ancestors, and (4) connection with a world- 
system. There seems little doubt to the reviewer that the element 
stressed by Hobhouse enters in; it finds expression in all the various 
organs of group opinion. Further, it seems evident that the con- 
ception of authority implies a conception of social unity, which may 
be backed by fear but is never to be derived from it. 

An ethical philosopher, jealous for his profession, might find 
ground for criticism in the apparently conflicting doctrines as to the 
relation of reflective thought or ethical criticism to the mores. Onthe 
one hand, philosophy and ethics seem to be regarded as invariably 
noxious; on the other, the author not only criticizes unhesitatingly and 
unsparingly the present mores, using for the purpose standards and 
principles which are certainly ethical and philosophical, but he pro- 
vides also for a legitimate function of such critical reflection. On the 
one hand, he writes that philosophy and ethics ‘‘ often interfere in the 
second stage of the sequence — act, thought, act. Then they produce 
harm.” So, too, ‘ great principles’ are usually referred to in quotation 
marks and with the imputation that they are neither great nor worthy 
to be followed as principles. On the other hand, it is said, that ‘ free 
and rational criticism of traditional mores is essential to societal wel- 
fare.’ The solution for such contradictory statements is doubtless 
found in the author’s conviction that most philosophy and ethics have 
been formed in an abstract and speculative fashion, without regard to 
the guiding principle of social welfare. Nevertheless a large number 
of the author’s own keen sarcasms and judgments are not reasoned; 
they doubtless rest on general principles of the author’s and are pre- 
sented in as categorical form as any of the theories which he considers 
as ‘ethics’ and ‘ philosophy.’ 

But it is ungracious to dwell upon matters of this sort. Every 
student of social psychology, morality, and the history of civilization 
will be grateful to Professor Sumner for the wealth of material which 
is here presented. The illustrative material is grouped under such 
headings as Labor, Wealth, Slavery, Cannibalism, Sex, Marriage, 
Codes of Manners, Primitive Justice, Uncleanness, Sacral Harlotry, 
Child Sacrifice, Sports, Drama, Asceticism. It has been gathered from 
a great range of authors, and although the student misses the names 
of some important workers in the field, he will be grateful that many 
sources have been laid under contribution which are not usually drawn 
upon in similar works. The author’s earlier studies in the field of 
economic history have doubtless served a purpose here, and the odzter 
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dicta on various sentiments and conceptions current in the political, 
educational, social and religious field, enliven the pages. Such themes 
as ‘ Missions,’ ‘ Democracy,’ ‘ The People,’ ‘ Pensions,’ call out vigor- 
ous expressions. Every reader will hope that the author will soon be 
able to carry out the further plan announced in the preface of publish- 
ing another volume or volumes of similar material upon other topics. 


La Physionomie Humaine, son mécanisme et son réle social. Dr. 
I. WaynBaum. Paris, Alcan, 1907. Pp. 320. 


The first part of this book, comprising one hundred pages, is de- 
voted to the statement of a vascular theory of the facial expression of 
emotion. The face must be considered as part of a whole organism, 
and as intimately connected with the brain. The intra-cranial and 
the extra-cranial blood supply form a closely related system, the com- 
mon carotid dividing into the internal and external carotids, etc. 
Every emotional state modifies to some degree the cerebral circulation. 
But it is important to keep this intra-cranial circulation as uniform as 
possible, and the blood-vessels of the face and scalp act as safety-valve 
and reservoir for the cerebral blood supply. In blushing the face 
relieves the brain of what would be too great a supply. Every facial 
movement produces some change also in the external circulation and this 
reacts upon the intra-cranial circulation. The muscular contractions 
of the face are to some extent under voluntary control and hence have 
been greatly modified among civilized men but in their fundamental 
form they serve a physiological purpose, z. e., they modify favorably 
the cerebral circulation. The movements of smiling and laughing 
stimulate the flow of blood to the cerebrum, and help to maintain 
there a pleasurable hyperemia. The facial contractions in grief tend 
to stimulate the secretion of tears and to give a temporary anesthesia.. 
The secretion of tears drains off substances from the blood and so 
affords a relief to the cerebral circulation. In short, vascular changes, 
glandular secretion and muscular contraction all have as their end a 
favorable effect upon the intra-cranial circulation. 

The second part of the book, two hundred and twenty pages, dis- 
cusses the social significance of the human physiognomy. It contains 
very little which is new or important to be said. The author supports 
the thesis that the face is a valuable social asset both for the child and 
the adult. Parents would not love their children if the latter had no 
faces and did not smile. The orator, the judge, the physician all 
make use of their faces. Indeed one is reminded of the student's 
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comment on the nervous system: ** The nervous system, what should 
we do without it!” Many digressions of doubtful value are made in 
this part of the book; in one of these the writer asserts that he has 
known a man blind from birth who had a perfect notion of all the 
colors ! 

The style of the book is clear and direct, but the latter and larger 
part of its substance is trivial and disappointing. 


KaTe Gorpon. 
WINNEBAGO, WIS. 


Anarchisme et Individualisme: essai de psychologie sociale. G. 
PALANTE. Revue Philosophique, April, 1907. 


Anarchism and individualism, which are often used as synony- 
mous, should be distinguished. Anarchism is a particular economic 
doctrine; individualism a mental attitude. Individualism is absolutely 
anti-social; anarchism may hurl anathemas at the state, but it exalts 
society -~the society which is a spontaneous growth. Individualism, 
as a mental attitude, passes through two stages, that of hopeful revolt 
against social determinism, and that of despairing recognition of the 
futility of one’s revolt. Anarchism knows only the first of these 
stages; hence it is, in a real sense, optimistic. To this demand for 
the freest development of the individual, it attempts to add an altruistic 
principle which, in political economy, runs into communism. These 
two principles are in reality contradictories; hence anarchism is self- 
destructive, turning either into a rigid socialism on the one side, or into 
an individualism which is solely an attitude of mind, and as such quite 
compatible with the acceptance of political and social institutions very 
far removed from the anarchistic ideal. Individualism, however, is a 
permanent form of human feeling and may be expected to remain as 
long as society lasts. 


Social Consciousness.” Cuas. H. Cootzy. Amer. Jour. of Soci- 

ology, March, 1907. 

The social mind is an organic whole, not in the sense of uniformity, 
but in the sense of interaction and mutual influence. The view that 
the individual is never really separate flows naturally from knowledge 
of heredity and suggestion. In the social mind are conscious and un- 
conscious relations, — language, institutions and such influences com- 
ing under the latter head. Social consciousness arises along with self- 
consciousness; it may be ina particular mind or in the codperative 
activity of many minds, 7. e., in public opinion. There is also such 
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a thing as a social will, which rises with the constant struggle toward 
clearer consciousness and which means the gradual substitution of 
principles for mechanism. Our moral system is a phase of the social 
will. 


Origin of Leadership. Esen Mumrorp. Amer. Jour. of Soci- 

ology, November, 1906—January, 1907. 

In the most primitive forms of associate life, instincts and uncon- 
scious customs control, and leadership has little opportunity for develop- 
ment. With increase in food resources, complexity of social life and 
division of labor, a few individuals become leaders through marked 
ability. There follows either despotism, or an institutionalization of 
prerogatives which results in a system of caste and custom as rigid as 
the original instinctive control. These two phases of social con- 
trol, z. e., by individual power and by custom, are the two constantly 
interacting factors in the determination of social welfare. 


ANNA Louise STRONG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Les notions d’essence et de cause dans les mythes cosmogoniques. 
Paut Hermant. Revue de Synthese Historique, Février, 1907. 


The argument is that human thought in these myths, just as in 
modern science and philosophy (cf. Herbert Spencer) postulates an 
original simple, homogeneous unity out of which differences are sup- 
posed to have arisen. This tendency becomes arrested in different 
degrees of abstraction in different races, but the tendency is always 
the same. 


L’ évolution de l’intelligence sous le régime des castes. CH. VALEN- 
TINE. Revue internationale de sociologie. March, 1907. 


M. Valentine finds a benefit in castes, especially in India, on the 
ground that they afford specialization of occupations from birth. Social 
classes are constituted in order to conserve this hereditary specialization. 


This promotes intelligence and culture. 
W. K. Wricut. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. 


The Psychology of Religious Belief. James BissELt Pratt. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1907. Pp. xii + 327. 


Professor Pratt has made a valuable contribution to the rapidly 
growing literature of the Psychology of Religion. He has focused 
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attention upon the nature of belief and has given it a wider historical 
and comparative consideration than has been given before. There is a 
marked unity in the book, the key to which is given in the introductory 
chapters upon ‘ The Elements of Psychic Life’ and ‘The Nature of 
Belief.’ Part Two is historical and illustrates the various types of 
belief from the religions of primitive peoples, India, Israel and 
Christianity. Part Three presents ‘The Present Status of Religious 
Belief’ including belief during childhood and youth and in mature 
life, with a special chapter on ‘ The Value of God.’ There is little 
new material in the book but it is a serious attempt to discover in 
familiar phenomena the controlling psychical laws and processes. 
This is a type of inquiry without which the description of a particular 
experience like conversion or the recital of religious biography seems 
incomplete and chaotic. The appreciation of this fact is not to be 
lessened by the criticisms which follow. The attempt to get an 
organizing point of view is commendable although the particular one 
taken may not seem adequate. 

The first chapter presents intellect and feeling as different psychical 
elements, and the second makes belief primarily a matter of feeling. 
The familiar distinction between the ‘center’ and ‘fringe’ of con- 
sciousness is made into an antithesis which points the way to a funda- 
mental differentiation between the rational and the emotional factors 
of the psychic life (p. 6). These constitute ‘two principal kinds of 
psychic stuff.” The rational or cognitive ‘center’ is definite, describ- 
able, communicable. This may in turn be subdivided into ideational 
and sensory experience. A shifting use of words leads to unnecessary 
obscurity here, four pairs of terms being used in one paragraph: (1) 
sense perceptions and mental images; (2) perception and images; (3) 
sensation and memory image; (4) sensation and idea (p.9). The 
‘fringe’ of consciousness is divided less easily into feeling and the 
phenomena of the background. It is asserted that feeling and the 
background are clearly distinguishable, but some doubt is thrown 
upon this assertion by constantly including both under the designation 
‘ feeling background’ or ‘ feeling mass.’ 

Even the distinction between intellect and feeling does not seem 
sharp enough in many passages to serve the ulterior purpose of the 
author. For example, it is said that sensation and ideation are grad- 
ually differentiated out of the background (pp. 17,19). Onthe other 
hand, thoughts affect the background and modify it (p. 23). At the 
close of the first chapter the contrast between the two classes of psychic 
elements seems to be reduced merely to a warning against an undue 
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intellectualism: ‘* For the one thesis which I wish to defend, the one 
contention for which I really care,-is that the whole man must be 
trusted as against any small portion of his nature, such as reason or 
perception. These latter should, of course, be trusted, but they 
should have no monopoly of our confidence” (p. 27). ‘* No genuine 
belief is altogether devoid of feeling and nearly every belief of adult 
life is in some degree intellectual” (p. 32). 

The discussion is constantly made hesitant and unconvincing by 
the attempt to separate thought and feeling while there is yet present 
the conviction that they are inextricably interwoven. This difficulty 
is due to the failure to relate knowledge and feeling to each other 
within the larger whole of practical activity. If knowledge is taken 
as the consciousness of means and ends in a going experience, and 
feeling as the sense of attraction or repulsion, success or failure in the 
adjustment, then the two are organically related. Religion in such a 
view is not limited to either thought or emotion but appears in different 
stages of development with varying degrees of ideation and kinds of 
feeling. Like all other culture forms religion would thus be held to 
share in the growing discipline and ideals of a rationalized experience 
and also in a deepening emotional reaction. 

Professor Pratt does not sufficiently recognize that such terms as 
‘feeling’ and ‘inner experience’ as well as concepts and logical 
processes are conditioned, have causes and undergo development. He 
seems burdened with certain survivals of the static view of mind. In 
speaking of the fact that the Indian religion took the direction of 
absolute monism he says: ‘‘ The answer, I believe, is hardly to be 
found in climatic or geographic conditions, nor in the environment 
generally, but must be sought in the mental characteristics of the 
leaders of religious thought” (p. 89). ‘In general, rationalistic and 
empirical philosophers are born, not made” (p. 80). In the same way 
religious feeling is a kind of endowment or possession, a racial trait, 
so old and deep in the subsoil of inherited experience that reason is 
powerless to help or hinder it (p. 295, cf. p. 222, note2). Therefore 
the course of religion runs everywhere from a primitive credulity 
often marked by extreme emotional excesses, up through a period of 
arid reasoning and doubting to the calm, quiet, mystical feeling which 
has nothing in common with scientific knowledge. The effort to find 
these three stages in all types of religion is many times labored, par- 
ticularly in finding, and then accounting for finding, the religion of 
thought in primitive peoples. 

In using the Hebrew religion to illustrate the nature of belief 
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there is also failure to relate the psychical phenomena to practical 
activities. It is true that the problem of the later Hebrews themselves 
was this: ‘Given the righteousness of Yahweh, how interpret politics 
and history?’ but the Asychological problem now is, one might almost 
say, Given the politics and history, how interpret the righteousness of 
Yahweh! Professor Pratt attributes the developed Hebrew concept 
of God to six men and adds that their work is not to be accounted for 
by any facts of geographical location and race psychology. They are 
uniqué men (p.121). Over against this it may be maintained that the 
development of the Hebrew idea of God accompanies social and 
political advancement and that monotheism is the reflex of the mon- 
archical form of government, and the conception of God’s universal 
rule the result of the exile. 

The author is prepared by his general position not to be surprised 
or troubled by answers of respondents to his questions concerning the 
consciousness of God. He concludes that belief in God is based not 
on argument or authority but on a ‘ private [!] experience’ (p. 261). 
A study of prayer makes it appear that God is used by people, if not 
always ‘to find their lost children or spectacles,’ yet as a means of 
insight, comfort and companionship. It is found that people cling to 
the zdea of God’s rea] existence, and that man values God as a larger 
life with which the little life knows [why Anows and not feels?] that 
it makes connection (pp. 278 f.). The author’s hope for the future of 
religion, which is really never experienced except by a few even of the 
religious community itself (p. 299), cannot be very reassuring to those 
who hold to the organic relation of religion with the whole of life and 
to the importance of an increasing rational and moral control of ex- 
perience. He says: ‘‘ Personal inner experience, the unreasoned 
(though by no means unreasonable) religious attitude toward the uni- 
verse, is the only source from which religion in these days of natu- 
ralism and agnosticism, of indifference and hostility, can draw its life. 
Here alone is something independent of literary criticism, of scientific 
discovery, of philosophic thought” (p. 303). 

There is an appendix to the book containing the questionnaire con- 
cerning present-day belief in God, and one giving a very valuable 
bibliography of various topics in the psychology of religion. 
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The Todas. W.H.R. Rivers. London, Macmillan & Co., 1906. 

Pp. xviii + 755. 

The Todas are a tribe of 800 people in the Nilgiri hills of southern 
India. This treatise deals almost exclusively with their religion and 
their social organization, with which the older literature has not dealt 
adequately. In these respects the Todas are quite unique as com- 
pared with neighboring tribes and in some respects have no parallels 
anywhere. This is due partly to their geographical isolation. They 
live on a high plateau about forty miles long and ten miles wide 
which is only reached from the plains on any side by steep and pre- 
cipitous hills. 

The book bears out its claims to be the result of an attempt to 
apply a rigorous scientific method. For one thing the description of 
ceremonies and other customs are given in quite objective fashion, 
while the author’s interpretations and inferences are put into separate 
chapters. The author worked under confessed difficulties, being 
obliged to use interpreters, having only a few months in residence 
among the people, and finding himself puzzled to the last moment 
by almost accidental penetration into deeper strata of their secrets or 
vague traditions (pp. 7, 447, 451, 531). 

The Todas afford a striking illustration of the determining influence 
of industry upon religious ceremonies and symbols. They area purely 
pastoral people, occupied almost exclusively with the care of their 
buffaloes and the ritual connected with it or based upon it. There are 
sacred and ordinary buffaloes. Those who care for the former and 
those who manage the dairies are specially set apart. They are sacred 
men, priests. The dairies are the temples. ‘* The dairies favor an 
ascending series in which we find increasing definiteness and com- 
plexity of ritual, increasing sanctity of the person of the dairy-man- 
priest, increasing stringency of the rules for the conduct of his daily 
life, and increasing elaboration of the ceremonies which attend his 
entrance upon office” (p. 38). The ritual seems to have its purpose 
largely as a means of counteracting dangers of profanation (p. 231). 
The milk is a sacred substance (p. 240). Women take no part in the 
ritual. The prayers do not seem to be supplications so much as mere 
formule and are often carelessly ‘said.’ The gods are anthropomorphic 
and have the same social organization and the same occupation as the 
Todas themselves (pp. 182, 443). The gods do not seem to be per- 
sonifications of the powers of nature. The author gained the impres- 
sion that the ritual of the dairy ‘ has become all important while the 
religious ideas which underlie the ritual have become blurred and un- 
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real.’ Upon this is based the inference that the religion is in the 
process of degeneration. It might however also be inferred that the 
ritual is the primary and vital element in religion as William Robertson 
Smith held, and that here is further evidence that ceremonials are 
more definite, more primary and more stable than ‘ ideas.’ 

In the social organization there are two divisions, the Tartharol 
and the Teivaliol, which the author surmises are the survivals of dif- 
ferent tribes or castes which have coalesced. Intermarriage is for- 
bidden but is practiced. The Teivaliol are the sacred dairymen for 
the Tartharol, but this seems to indicate that the former are servants 
rather than superiors. The importance of the dairyman attaches to 
him only so long as he is in office. Polyandry is practiced, but de- 
scent is reckoned in the male line. Women hold a subordinate posi- 
tion. The government is in the hands of the zazm or council. The 
naim consists ordinarily of five men, chosen from different clans. In 
1902 one man had become supreme in the council and had brought 
about considerable changes in the laws and regulations of the commu- 
nity, although these are ordinarily maintained in very rigid customary 
ways (p. 553). The aim seems chiefly engaged in settling disputes, 
appointing ceremonies, and in regulating sacred dairies. Crime is 
said not to exist among the Todas. There is no law against infanti- 
cide nor against adultery. Murder seems not to occur. Offenses 
against the dairy customs are regarded as sins and are punished di- 
rectly by the gods. For these various ceremonies of an expiatory but 
not of a primitive kind are required. 

The text is supplemented by numerous illustrations, maps and 
genealogical tables, and constitutes a most valuable scientific presenta- 
tion of first-hand material. E. S. Amgs. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Religion as a Factor in the Struggle for Life. James H. Levusa. 
Amer. Journ. of Religious Psychology, December, 1906—June, 
1907. 

‘¢ Since the purpose of religion is to maintain and perfect life, the 
biological point of view should afford the larger and more fruitful out- 
look. From this point of vantage religion appears as a part of the 
struggle for life: the part involving relations with superhuman, psy- 
chic powers.” In its earlier stage it is national and collective and aims 
at preservation and increase of the community. Later, religion be- 
comes more individual and internal — personal, and aims at inward 


peace of mind. Always, it is important in the development of society. 
W. K. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Lower Niger and its Tribes. ArtTHUR GLYN LEONARD. 

London, 1906. 

Corresponding to the sharp opposition in the climate, between the 
dry and rainy seasons and in part due thereto, Major Leonard per- 
ceives a sharp dualism in the character and thought of the natives. 
They are incapable of any sustained effort, and think of themselves 
and of nature as characterized by strife and opposition — e. g., day and 
night, moist and dry, life and death, male and female, good and evil. 

To the native mind all nature is alive with spirits. The ancestral 
spirits of the tribe are as vitally concerned with it as are the human 
members. They give the latter guidance, counsel, and protection; 
and, since they desire reincarnation, they are dependent upon human 
reproduction within the tribe. Infants are carefully examined for 
birth marks, or other peculiar features of any sort that might reveal 
what ancestor is reincarnated within them. 

Demons are spirits who are denied admittance to the spirit world, 
and also reincarnation within their tribes. This fate is due to their 
failure to have received proper burial rites, and does not at all depend 
upon their conduct during life. Doomed to perpetual disembodiment, 
demons become harmful and malignant. Sometimes they endeavor 
to take possession of living persons, and consequently methods of 
exorcism are numerous. All diseases are due to demoniac possession. 
All obsession, however, is not due to evil spirits. Good spirits appear 
to make revelations to the tribe, and for other purposes. Spirit pos- 
session occurs chiefly in persons of neurasthenic type, and is more 
common in women than men. 

The principle underlying the adoration of totems, idols, fetishes, 
trees, rivers, animals, amulets, etc., is always the same — ancestor 
worship. In every case the object chosen for worship is the emblem 
of a spirit. Often the ruler of a tribe selects his future emblem, and 
after his death this is worshipped. In other cases the tribe selects an 
emblem for the deceased. When exigencies demand it — for instance, 
migration —the tribe selects other emblems for those previously rever- 
enced, and the spirits usually willingly change their habitat to the 
new emblems. 


The Natives of British Central Africa. A. WerrRNER. London, 
1906. | 
This is the first of a series of popular works, written by anthro- 
pologists of reputation, in order to make better known the character- 
istics of the subject races of the British Empire. 
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The social character of the native religions is revealed in the fact 
that worship is now chiefly directed to the spirits of ancestors, for 
whom miniature huts are erected, in which they are supposed to dwell. 
The tribal gods also are probably the deified spirits of former chieftains. 
There are few traces of a connection between religion and morality. 
However, it is thought that a man who has killed another will suffer 
until he has performed some expiatory ceremony. If smallpox attacks 
a village where the moral tone is good, the patients will recover; but 
where adultery and other sins prevail, everyone who sickens will die. 
Thus it would seem that there are suggestions of both individual and 
collective moral responsibility. 

The belief is general that some human beings have the power to 
transform themselves into animals and back again at will. The folk- 
lore abounds in instances of this, and also of the activities of animals, 
in which the latter are represented as leading the same kind of life, 
and engaging in the same activities as the men of thetribe. The 
theory is accepted that the ‘Uncle Remus’ stories are of African 
origin, and their characters are compared with the African originals. 
‘ Brer Rabbit’ is the Yao Sumguda, an African hare, and both ‘ Brer 
Wolf’ and ‘ Brer Fox’ seem to have taken the place of the Hyena. 
To be sure, there is more blood spilled in the African originals, but 
the interest does not rest in this feature any more than in our children’s 
story of Jack the Giant Killer, but rather in the cleverness by which 
the weaker party turns the tables upon the stronger. All the members 
of the tribe know tales which they can repeat, and they vie with one 
another in attaining excellence in this accomplishment. 

W. K. Wricurt. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Savage Childhood: A Study of Kafir Children. Dup.iry Kipp. 

London, A. and C. Black, 1906. Pp. xiv + 314. 

The most interesting feature in this book from the standpoint of 
social psychology is the point made by the author that the Kafirs have 
two distinct words for spirit, corresponding in general to the distinc- 
tion between an individual spirit and an ancestral and corporate spirit. 
‘* The zdhlozi is the individual and personal spirit born with each 
child — something fresh and unique which is never shared with any 
one else — while the z¢ongo is the ancestral and corporate spirit which 
is not personal but tribal, or a thing of the clan, the possession of 
which is obtained, not by birth, but by certain initiatory rites. The 
tdhlozt is personal and inalienable, for it is wrapped up with the 
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man’s personality, and at death it lives near the grave or goes into the 
snake or totem of the clan, but the ztomgo is of the clan, and haunts 
the living-hut; at death it returns to the tribal amatongo (ancestral 
spirits). A man’s share in this clan-spirit (¢¢#omgo) is lost when he 
becomes a Christian or when he is in any way unfaithful to the 
interests of the clan, but a man never loses his ¢dh/ozz any more than 
he ever loses his individuality.” This distinction has not been under- 
stood by Europeans, and even the natives themselves now confuse the 
two terms, but the author feels confident from a large number of 
inquiries as to the specific ways in which the terms could be properly 
used that the distinction was formerly clear. The psychologists have 
of course found the distinction a convenient one for purposes of 
analysis, but that the Kafirs should have found a distinct name for 
each of these terms is certainly an unexpected pleasure. The book 
contains much further interesting material concerning the dawn of 
self-consciousness, the rites connected with infancy, the developing 
ideas, and particularly the plays and games. 


The Influence of Magic on Social Relationships. E. WuEsTER- 
MARCK. (Sociological Papers, Vol. II.) London and New 
York, Macmillan & Co., 1906. 


Dr. Westermarck holds that primitive peoples not only make a 
distinction between natural and supernatural powers, but also between 
supernatural will-power and supernatural energy. It is this latter, the 
supernatural mechanical power, which is applied in magic and taboo. 
In two particular respects does he think that this magic has influenced 
social relationships: in the increase of the authority of the parent and 
in the consideration shown to strangers. The curses and blessings of 
a parent are regarded as peculiarly efficacious. Since they frequently 
have no dependence on desert, they are regarded by Westermarck as 
meaning, not a good or evil conferred by a superior will, but an 
energy transferred in some way to the person concerned. Through 
physical contact with a person’s body, clothes or food, a stranger 
acquired the power of thus blessing or cursing him. This, thinks 
Westermarck, explains why a stranger was protected as soon as he 
became a ‘guest’ and why the breaking of the right of ‘ guest- 
friendship’ was supposed to incur such terrible and mysterious 
penalties. 

As one would expect from the author the article contains con- 
clusions drawn from an abundance of material. One is tempted to 
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wonder, however, to just what extent primitive men were accustomed 
to analyze their experiences into natural and supernatural, and then 
still further differentiate them into supernatural will-power and super- 
natural mechanical energy. Even a highly civilized mind is seldom 
so analytical, except under the stress of some scientific problem. 


Anna Louise STRONG. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Aus Kultur und Leben. Gesammelte Essays. Josrr KOHLER. 

Berlin, 1904. 

Among the essays in this volume of interest to the social psychol- 
ogist are those upon the nature and purpose of universal history, group 
marriage, the matriarchate, and the origin of the religious conscious- 
ness. The generally similar character of superstitions and folk lore 
and customs everywhere is illustrated by instances taken chiefly from 
Baden and the German colonies in Africa—e. g., the artifices of 
witchcraft, ordeals to reveal the divine judgment, burning of candles 
about a corpse to illuminate the spirit’s journey to the other world, 
precautions to prevent the return of dead spirits at times of death, 
birth, and marriage, etc. Such similarities indicate that there is no 
fundamental difference between the present cultured and natural races, 
and argues for the future rise of civilization among the latter. 


W. K. Wricnurt. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


DISCUSSION. 
‘VISION DURING DIZZINESS’ — A CORRECTION. 


In his review of my paper on vision during dizziness, Dr. Dunlap 
states that ‘* The most remarkable of the results of these experiments 
is that in all of them the visual field moved in the direction of the 
rotation during rotation and in the opposite direction after rotation. 
The ordinary experience (as described by Delage in the passage 
quoted by Holt), is that during rotation the apparent movement of 
the field is in the direction opposite to that of the rotation and after 
rotation ceases the field apparently moves in the direction in which 
the rotation was” (Psycu. But., IV., 313). Dr. Dunlap has mis- 
understood my paper in several points: I did not report any such 
remarkable result as that ‘the visual field moved in the direction 
of rotation during rotation,’ nor did Delage state in the passage 
quoted by me, that ‘after rotation ceases the field apparently moves 
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in the direction in which the rotation was.’ Both of these assertions 
would be untrue, as anyone can ascertain by twirling himself on his 
toes for a few seconds —obviously enough the objects about one 
appear to whirl, doth during and after rotation, in a direction con- 
trary to the rotation. And I find in my paper no statement that is 
inconsistent with this fact, although there are several that are incon- 
sistent therewith in the review. In view also of twoor three fallacious 
inferences which Dr, Dunlap made from certain of my statements, I 
must beg any who may possibly make use of my small contribution, 
to refer to the paper itself and not to the review. 


Epwin B. Ho tt. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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Darwinism Today. V.L.Ketitocc. New York, Holt & Co., 1907. 
Pp. xii + 403. 

American Philosophy: The Early Schools. 1. WoopsrincE RILey. 
New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1907. Pp. x + 595. 
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The Ethical Significance of Feeling Pleasure and Happiness in 
Modern Non-Hedonistic Systems. W.K.Wricut. Philosophic 
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Studies of the University of Chicago, No. 1. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1907. Pp.95. 5oc. 

Days Off and Other Digressions. HENRY VAN Dyke. New York, 
Scribner, 1907. Pp. 322. $1.50 

The Perpetual Visiting and Pocket Reference Book, Including 
Information in Emergencies from Standard Authors. St. 
Louis, J. H. Chambers & Co. (No date.) Pp. 24 + 100. 

Die Mechanik des Geisteslebens. M.Verworn. Leipzig, Teub- 


ner, 1907. Pp. 104. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WE have received announcement of the forthcoming Soctological 
Review, to be published by the Sociological Society of London 
through Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes (60 Chandos St., London, W. C.). 
This Review will take the place of the annual volume of Sociological 
Papers. lt will be a quarterly (No. 1 to appear January 15, 1908; 
annual subscription 11 s. 6d.) under the editorial charge of a commit- 
tee of which Professor L. T. Hobhouse, University of London, is 
chairman. 

Tue following are taken from the press: 

L. E. Emerson, Ph.D. (Harvard), has been appointed instructor 
in philosophy in the University of Michigan. 

ProFEessoR JoHN Dewey, of Columbia University, will lecture 
before the School of Education of the University of Illinois during 
the second week of December. 

Proressor R. M. WENLEY, of the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed to the Baldwin lectureship for the year 1908-9. 
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of, 232 
Work, 154, 328 
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Psychological Bulletin 


EDITED BY 
J. MARK BALDWIN HOWARD C. WARREN 


Jouns Horkins UNIVERSITY AND PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES H. JUDD, YAte University (Zditor of the Monograph Series) 
WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 


J.W. BAIRD, University or H, HEATH BAWDEN, UNiversiry or CINcIN- 
NATI; T. L. BOLTON, University oF NesrasKA; E. F. BUCHNER, UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA; 
R. DODGE, WESLEYAN University; J. G. HIBBEN, Princeton University; IRVING 
KING, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN ; J. H. LEUBA, Bryn Mawr CoLiece ; R. MACDOUGALL, 
New York UNIVERSITY; A. MEYER, N. Y. STaTE PATHOL. Inst.; MAX MEYER, UNIvEr- 
SITY OF MissourI; I. W. RILEY, University; G. M. STRATTON, Jonns 
Hopkins University; E. J. SWIFT, WAsHINGTON University; G, A. TAWNEY, CoLumsia 
UNIVERSITY; J. H. TUFTS, University or Cuicaco; W. M. URBAN, Trinity COLLEGE, 
HARTFORD; J. B. WATSON, UNIvERsiTY oF CHicaco; W. M. WHEELER, AMERICAN 
Mus, Nat. Hist. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY NUMBER 


EDITED BY JAMES H. TUFTS 
CONTENTS 


On the Psychology of the Family: James H. Turts, 371. 

Voluntary Organizations, A Proposed Study in Social Psychology: 
CarouinE M. HILt, 375. 

Psychological Literature: 
Bergson'’s Evolution créatrice: G. H. MEAD, 379. General Social Psychology: 
J. H. T., K. Gorpon, A. L. Strone, W. K. Wricut, 384. Paychology of Relig- 


ton: E. S. Ames, W. K. Wricut, 390. Folk Psychology: W. K. Wricut, 
J. H. T., A. L. Stronc, W. K. Wricut, 396. 


Discussion: 
‘ Vision during Dizziness’—A Correction: E. B. Hott, 399. 


Books Received, 400; Notes and News, 401; Indexes, 402. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., 


41 NORTH QUEEN ST., LANCASTER, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Acents: G. E. STECHERT & CO., Lonpon (2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C.); 
Lerpezic (Hospital St.. 10); Paris (76 rue de Rennes); 
Maprip, D. Jorro (Callie de la Paz, 23). 
Entered as second-class matter January 21, 1904, at the post-office at Lancaster, Pa., under 
Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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The Psychological Review 


EDITED BY 


J. MARK BALDWIN HOWARD C. WARREN 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY AND PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


CHARLES H. JUDD, University (Zditor of the Monograph Sertes). 
WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF 


J. R. ANGELL, University or Cuicaco; A. C. ARMSTRONG, WesLeyYan 
; C. M. BAKEWELL, YALE University; ALFRED BINET, pgs 
HavutTes-Etupss, Paris; W. L. BRYAN, Inp1ANA UNIveRsITY; WILLIAM CALD- 
WELL, McGitt Universiry; MARY W. CALKINS, WELLEsLEY COLLEGE; 

OHN DEWEY, Cotumsia Uvuiversiry; C. LADD FRANKLIN, Battimore; H. 

- GARDINER, Cotiece; G. H. HOWISON, UNIvsrsitTy oF CALIFORNIA; 
P. JANET, Cottkce pe France; JOSEPH JASTROW, University oF Wiscon- 
sin; ADOLF MEYER, N. Y. Paruot. Instirute; C. LLOYD MORGAN, Unrver- 
sity COLLEGE, Bristot; HUGO M.NSTERBERG, Harvarp University; E. A. 
PACE, CatHotic UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON; G. T. W. PATRICK, University 
oF Iowa; R. M. WENLEY, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; and a special board for the 
PsYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. 


Tue PsYCHOLOGICAL Review, New Series, is issued in two sections; the Revisw 

proper, containing original contributions, appears bimonthly, on the first of January, 

b March, May, July, September, November, the six numbers comprising a volume of at 

a least 400 pages; the Literary Section (PsycHOLoGIcAL BULLETIN) containing critical 

reviews, notices of books and articles, Psychological news and notes, university 

notices, announcements, and shorter discussions, appears the fifteenth of each month, 
and forms a separate volume of at least 300 pages. 


Annual Subscription to Both Sections, $4.00, Canada $4.15 (Postal 
Union, $4.30); Bulletin Alone, $2.00, Canada, $2.10 (Postal 
Union, $2.20); Single Numbers of The Review, 
50c. (53c.); of Bulletin, 25c. (27¢.). 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL INDEX 


a bibliography of books, monographs, and articles upon psychological and cognate 

topics that have appeared during the year. The /dex is issued in April, and may be 
subscribed for in connection with THz Review, or purchased separately. /ndex and 
REviEw, $4.75 per annum (postage Io cents) ; Canada, $4.90 (paste 10 cents) ; Pos- 
tal Union, $5.05 (postage 10 cents). Jndex alone, $1.00. 


MONOGRAPH SUPPLEMENTS 


consisting of longer researches or treatises which it is important to publish promptly 
and as units. here are two series: Psychological and Philosophical respectively. 
The Monographs appear at irregular intervals and are gathered into volumes of 
about ' pages, with a uniform subscription of $4.00 for each series. (Postal Union 
$4.30. 

" The price of single numbers varies according to their size. Seven volumes have 
already been issued of the Psychological Monographs and the first number of the Phi- 
losophical Monographs is in press. 

Subscriptions, orders, and business communications may be sent direct to the 
Business Manager of the PsycHoLocicaL Review, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Md., or forwarded through the publishers or agents. 


* PUBLISHED BY 
THE REVIEW PUBLISHING CO., 


41 NORTH QUEEN ST., LANCASTER, PA. 
AND BALTIMORE, MD. 


Acrent: G. E, STECHERT & CO., Lonpon (2 Star Yard, Carey St., W. C.); 
Larpzic (Hospital St., 10); Paris (76 rue de Rennes), 
Maprip, D. JORRO (Calle dela Paz, a3). 
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Princeton University 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOSOPHY 


Graduate Courses in Philosophy and Psychology 


Theories of Knowledge in Modern Philosophy. Historical and criti- 
cal. Lectures and readings. First term (3). Professor 
Ormond. 


Causation and Purpose in Science and Philosophy. Lectures and 
readings. Second term (3). Professor Ormond. 


Kant, Lotze, and Contemporary Philosophy. Bothterms (3). (Given 
1907-8). Professor Ormond. 


Experimental Psychology. Laboratory course, with weekly confer- 
ence. Both terms (3). Professor Warren. 


Seminary in General Philosophy. Topic for the year : Hobbes and 
Spinoza. Conducted by reading, theses, and discussions. 
Both terms. Professor Ormond. 


Psychological Seminary. Topic determined in consultation with 
class. Both terms. Professor Warren or Professor Nor- 
man Smith. 


Theory of Mental Measurements. First term (3). Professor Warren. 


Readings in German Philosophy. Hegel’s Logik. Both terms (3). 
Professor Hibben. 


Hedonism and the Ethics of Naturalism. First term (3). (Given 
1906-7.) Professor G. S. Patton. 


Self-realization and the Ethics of Idealism. Second term (3). 
(Given 1906-7.) Professor G. S. Patton. 


History of English Ethics. First term (3). (Given 1907-8.) Pro- 
fessor G. S. Patton. 


Problems in Contemporary Ethics. Second term (3). (Given 1907- 
8.) Professor G. S. Patton. 
For regulations respecting degrees, etc., see the University Cata- 
logue; also for courses in such cognate subjects as Neurology, Soci- 
ology, Art, etc. 


Enquiries may be addressed to any of the professors in the Depart- 
ment, or to Dean ANDREW F. WEST, Princeton, N. J. 
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Che Johns Hopkins University 


GRADUATE COURSES PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
PROGRAM FOR 1907-08 

Professor BALDWIN. I. General Psychology: The Will. General treat- 
ment of the psychology of the Will with reference to its bearings in Education 
and Medicine. (First half-year.) 

Il. €sthetics. Seminary Course, treating of the psychology and philos- 
ophy of esthetic appreciation and production, as contributory to the working 
out of the development point of view in a genetic theory of knowledge or 
Genetic Logic. (First half-year.) 

Ill. Theory of Reality, or Real Logic. Seminary Course, completing the 
development of the fundamental outlines of Genetic Logic (third and last divi- 
sion of a three-year series of courses). Followed in the second half year by a 
historical and critical review of contemporary philosophical views, (Whole 
year.) 

IV. Graduate Conference. Reports on the progress of all the work being 
done in the department. (Through the year.) 

Professor GRIFFIN. I. Continental Philosophy from Descartes to Kant. 
(Through the year.) 

Il. LEnglish Ethics of the Last Half-Century. J.S. Mill, Spencer, Stephen, 
Sidgwick, Green, etc. (Continued from 1906-07.) (First half-year.) 

Professor STRATTON. I. Experimental Psychology. Lectures on the 
method and result of the experimental work regarding the Perception of Space 
and of Time, Rhythm, Attention, Memory, Enjoyment, and connected topics. 
(Through the year.) 

Il. Psychological Laboratory. (lntroduction.) Individual exercises in 
psychological experiments, as a preparation for research. (Through the year.) 

Ill. Lxperimental Research. Individual investigation of a special prob- 
lem, with a view to an original contribution upon the topic selected. (Through 
the year.) 

IV. Perception. An historical study of theories and observations of sen- 
sory perception and illusion, from early Greek and Hindu thought to the pres- 
ent day. (Through the year.) 

Dr. CHRISTINE LADD FRANKLIN. I. Theories of Color Perception. Critical 
and expository lectures. (First half-year.) 

Il. Symbolic Logic. 

Dr. Duntap. I. The Psychology of Sensation. A detailed study of the 
various sense-qualities. (Until November 15th.) 

Il. Subconscious Phenomena ; their discovery and analysis by experimental 
methods. (Second half-year.) 

Dr. FARRAR. /iysiological Psychology; The Histology of the Brain and 
Nerves. (After Christmas.) 

Dr. W. D. Furry. I. Introduction to Genetic Logic; with emphasis on 
the semblant mode of construction as basis of zsthetics. (First half-year.) 

Il. History of Aesthetic Theory. (Second half-year.) 

Dr. History of Educational Theory. With criticism and the devel- 
opment of a constructive point of view. (Second half-year.) 

Dr. Genetic and Educational Psychology. A course of lectures 
serving as introduction to the Philosophy of Education, (First half-year.) 


For further details address : 
PROFESSOR J. MARK BALDWIN 
JOHNS HOPK UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


PSYCHOLOGY 

The department offers introductory courses in general psychology, experi- 
mental psychology (both qualitative and quantitative), comparative psychol- 
ogy (theoretical and practical), educational psychology, genetic psychology, 
folk psychology and the psychology of religion. The departments of neu- 
tology and physiology afford training courses of peculiar value to students 
specializing in either experimental or comparative psychology. 

Advanced courses provide opportunity for research work in the various 
dranches of psychology and also deal with such special subjects as the history 
of psychological theory, the relations of psychology to philosophy, the meth- 
odology of psychology, etc. A Journal Club enables students to keep abreast 
of the current literature. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Courses are offered in the general history of philosophy, history and theory 
of science, history of moral and social philosophy, Greek philosophy, Kant, 
Hegel, and other modern authors, the history of logic including recent logical 
theories, recent metaphysics including Pragmatism, the origins of morality, 
psychology of ethics, social ethics, political ethics, esthetics. The depart- 
ments of Education, Sociology, Economics, Political Science, Comparative 
Religion, and Greek provide related courses. 


CORPS OF INSTRUCTORS 


JaMEs R. ANGELL JAMEs H. Turts 
- (General and Experimental Psychology). (Ethics, Aisthetics, History of Philosophy). 
JoHN B. WATSON PAUL SHOREY 
(Comparative and Experimental [Dept. Greek] (Greek Philosophy). 
Psychology). 


GEORGE H. MEAD 
(Philosophy of Science, History of Philosophy, Comparative Psychology). 
ADDISON W. Moore 
(Logic, Metaphysics). 
W. I. THomas 
[Dept. Sociology] (Folk Psychology). 
W. C. GorRE 
(Genetic Psychology). 
E. S. AMES 
(Psychology of Religion, History of Philosophy). 
W. K. WRIGHT 
(Psychology, Ethics). 


Attention is invited particularly to the work of the summer quarter, which 
begins June 13th and ends August 29th. For information regarding this 
and other work of the departments, and also concerning fellowships, address: 


FOR PSYCHOLOGY, PROFESSOR JAMES R. ANGELL 
FOR PHILOSOPHY, PROFESSOR JAMES H. TUFTS 
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YALE UNIVERSITY 


Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
Graduate Courses 1907-1908 


1. LOGIC, EPISTEMOLOGY AND METAPHYSICS.—Prob- 
lems and Methods of Philosophy (Seminary), Professor Bakewell ; 
Logic, Professor Duncan ; Epistemology, Professor Duncan ; 
Metaphysics, Professor Duncan. 


2. PSYCHOLOGY. — Experimental Psychology (Laboratory 
Course), Professor Judd; Psychological Theory and Methods, 
Professor Judd, Dr. Angier and Dr. Cameron ; Genetic Psychology, 
Professor Judd; Physiological Psychology, German Psychology, 
Dr. Angier; Psychological Readings, Educational Psychology, 
Dr. Cameron. 


3. ETHICS, AESTHETICS AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION.—The Systematization of Ethics, Professor Josiah 
Royce, Ethics (General Course), Professor Bakewell ; Aesthetics, 
Dr. Angier ; Comparative Religion, Professor Hopkins. 


4. HISTORICAL COURSES.—History of Philosophy (General 
Course), Professor Bakewell ; The Philosophy of Plato, Professor 
Bakewell ; Metaphysical Systems (Modern Period), Professor Dun- 
can; Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, Professor Duncan. 


THE PsYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY of the Department is thoroughly equipped for 
both instruction and original research. The PHILOSOPHICAL SEMINARY Room, which 
is fitted up for the use of graduate students in this department, contains the carefully 
selected DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARY, including a full list of the philosophical and psycho- 
logical journals, English, German and French. It also contains lockers for the use of 
students preparing theses for the doctorate. The PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB meets fortnight- 
ly. It affords an opportunity to the students of the department to discuss special philo- 
sophical subjects ; also to hear addresses and papers from distinguished authorities. 


For Catalogue and further particulars, address 
Professor Andrew W. Phillips, Dean of the Graduate School 
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# EQUIPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORIES # 


THE C. H. STOELTING CO. 


Makers and Importers of Scientific Apparatus and Instruments of Precision. 


Our General Catalogue and Special List of Physiological and Psycho- 
logical Apparatus will be mailed free on application. Estimates cheer- 
fully given. Apply to the 


C. H. STOELTING CO. 


Randolph and Canal St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Importing Agents for E. Zimmermann, R. Rothe, W. Petzold, M. Kohl, 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co.'C. Verdin, Spindler & Hoyer and others. 


CONDITION OF ALL IMPORTED PIECES STRICTLY GUARANTEED 
Established 1886. 


Two gold medals awarded at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
The only American firm thus honored. 


The Psychological Review Monographs 


Attention is called to the change of form in which the 
Monographs of the PsycHoLoGicAL REVIEW are now issued. 
The material is divided between two series, one Psychological 
and the other Philosophical, the two series being made up in 
separate volumes and subscribed for in that way. Subscrib- 
ers are requested 7 case they do not wish both series (the rate 
being $4.00 per volume for each) to indicate which it is that 
they intend. Otherwise subscriptions for the Monographs will 
be considered to cover both the issues, thus giving the subscriber 
a complete file. 


Subscriptions should be sent to 


THE REVIEW PUBLISHING CO. 
C. W. DITTUS, Bus. Man., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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Southern Educational Review 


Edited by H. ELMER BIERLY 


A Clearing House for Southern Education 


This is the general educational organ for the South. It is the only strictly 
interstate publication in the South and is devoted to discussions of general con- 
ditions and needs. It has special departments of school supervision, secondary 
and college education conducted by associate editors who are leaders in their 
respective lists. 

Special Features 

This journal is the official organ of the Southern Educational Association, 
The Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, the Southern 
High School Inspectors. In it are published the addresses and articles of the 
General Congress for Southern Education, the Annual Reports of the State 
Superintendents of the Southern States, Reports of the Campaign Committee of 
the Southern Education Board, Series of articles on each of the following subjects: 
City and County Supervision, Ancient and Modern Languages, English, Science, 
Mathematics, History, Organization, Inspection of Schools, etc., by High School 
and College Instructors. 


Southern Education Series 


A Series of Books adapted to Southern conditions and under the control of 
an Editorial and Advisory Board consisting of the leading Educators of the South. 


VOL. I. JUST PUBLISHED 
Lectures on School Supervision 
By Lawton B. Evans, A.M 


Superintendent of Schools, Augusta, Georgia. With an Introduction by 
J. H. Puituips, LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Evans’ Lecture on School Supervision, 50 cents postage paid. 


The following books are either arranged for or under consideration : 


The High School 
Its Organization, Courses of Study and Inspection 
By S. Stewart, A.M. 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Georgia. 


The School House 
By Hon. O. B. MARTIN, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, South Carolina. 


The Preparation of the Teacher 
By P. P. CLaxton, A.M. 

Head Department of Education, University of Tennessee. 
The Supervision of City Schools 
By J. H. LL.D. 
Superintendent of City Schools, Birmingham, Alabama 


The Southern Educational Review is issued 10 times per year and contains from 
96 to 112 pages. $2.00. 


Southern Educational Review 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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RIVISTA ITALIANA DI SOCIOLOGIA 


Fondata dai professori: 
A. BOSCO, G. CAVAGLIERI, S. COGNETTI DE MARTIIS, G. SERGI, V. TANGORRA, EB. TEDESCHI, 


CONSIGLIO DIRETTIVO 


G. CAVAGLIERI—G, SERGI—E. TEDESCHI. 


LUGLIO-OTTOBRE 1907 
E. CATELLANI ...L’ Africa nuova e il diritto pubblico africano. 


Infiltrazioni etnografiche nella popolazione italiana del 
P. ......I] trattamento del delinquente secondo la scienza 
moderna. 


F. SQUILLACE ...Di alcuni problemi della sociologia. 
F, CARLI .........I] personalismo e la Chiesa. 


Rassegne analitiche : 


A. LORIA.........Natura e caratteri delle crisi economiche. 
G. LuzzatTTo ...Intorno alle origini dei Comuni rurali in Italia. 
A. LEPRI.........Scienza e fede. 


Rassegna delle pubblicazioni (Contenente recensioni, rias- 
sunti di articoli e annunci di libri e di 
articoli di riviste) : Sociologia generale, Storia 
e critica delle dottrine sociali, Storia delle 
istituzioni sociali, Storia dell’incivilimento, 
Antropologia ed Etnografia, Demografia, 
Psicologia sociale, Economia sociale, Etica 
sociale, Scienza giuridica, Scienza politica, 
Sociologia criminale, Metodologia delle 
scienze sociali, Filosofia e scienza contempo- 
ranea, Movimento sociale contemporaneo, 
Questioni odierne di carattere sociale o politico 
(L’ indice nell interno della copertina). 


Notizie (Z' indice nell’ interno della copertina). 


PROPRIETA LETTERARIA 
FRATELLI BOCCA- EDITORI 


TORINO—MILANO—ROMA 


Direzione e Amministrazione : ROMA, VIA VENTI SETTEMBRE, 8 


Abbon. annuo: L. Io per |’ Italia Un fascicolo: L. 2 per I’ Italia 
Fr. 14 per l’estero Fr. 2,50 per l’estero 
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THE 


BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 


EDITED BY 
JAMES WARD anp W. H. R. RIVERS 


WITH THE COLLABORATION OF 


A. KIRSCHMANN. A. F. SHAND. 
W. McDOUGALL. C. S. SHERRINGTON. 
C. S. MYERS. W. G. SMITH. 


NOW READY. Vol. II., Part II., May, 1907. Price, 5s xet 


CONTENTS. 


But.oucn, E.—On the Apparent Heaviness of Colours (Six Figures). 


Wimas, J. H.—The Relative Effects of Fatigue and Practice pro 
duced by different kinds of Mental Work. 


Smit, W. G., and Sowron, S. C. M.—Observations on Spatial 
Contrast and Confluence in Visual Perception (Seven Figures). 


Wincn, W. H. — The Vertical-Horizontal Illusion in School- 
Children. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE BRITISH PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The British Journal of Psychology is issued in parts at irregular intervals ; four 
parts will (usually) constitute a volume of about 450 pages Royal 8vo. 


Papers for publication should be sent to Professor Warp, Selwyn Gardens, 
Cambridge, or to Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Volume I. (1904-5) now ready. In Four Parts, paper covers, 15s net. Bound 
in Buckram, 18s. 6d. net. The prices of the parts, if purchased separately, are 
as follows :—Volume I. Part 1. 5s. net, Part m. 3s. 6d. net, Part m1. 5s. net, 
Part 1v. 5s net. VolumelII. Part 1. 5s. net, Part 1. 5s. net. 


The subscription price, payable in advance, is 15s. per volume ( post-free). 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
FETTER LANE. Lonpon: C. F. CLAY, Manager. 
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PSYCHOLOGIQUE 


PUBLIBE PAR 


ALFRED BINET 


AVEC LA COLLABORATION DE 
MM. BEAUNIS, BERNARD-LEROY, BLARINGHEM, BOHN, GASTON 
BONNIER, BOURDON, CHABOT, CLAPAREDE, DECROLY, DENIKER, 
FOUCAULT, FREDERICQ, VAN GEHUCHTEN, GRASSET, 
GUILLAIN, LACASSAGNE, LEUBA, ERNST MACH, 
MALAPERT, MARTIN, MAXWELL, MEILLET, 
NUEL, SANCTIS, SIMON, SOURIAU, 
TREVES, VANEY 


Secrétaire de la Rédaction: LARGUIER DES BANCELS 


DOUZIEME ANNEE 
PARIS 
MASSON ET C*, EDITEURS 


LIBRAIRES DE L’ ACADEMIE DE MEDECINE 
120, BOULEVARD SAINT-GERMAIN 


Archives de Psychologie 


PUBLIEES PAR 


Th. Flournoy Ed. Claparede 
D* en médecine. D* en médecine 
Prot de Psychologie expérim. Privat-Docent de Psychologie. 


a la Faculté des Sciences de l’Université de Genéve. 


Les Archives de Psychologie paraissent 4 é¢poque indéterminée. 
Chaque fascicule se vend s¢parément et le prix en est fixé suivant sa grosseur et 
le nombre des figures. On peut toutefois souscrire d’avance au prix de 15 
francs pour un volume (d’au moins 400 pages); avec le dernier fascicule du 
volume, les souscripteurs recoivent le titre et les tables des matiéres.—Les fasci- 


cules sont envoyés franco de port aux souscripteurs. 


Tome I", vol. broché de 424 pages et 57 — oe epee 15 Fr. 
Tome III, et Splanches. . 15 Fr. 
Tome IV, “ec 404 16 15 Fr. 
Tome V, “ “ . Fa. 
Tome WII, (En cours de publication). 15 Fr. 


Aux nouveaux souscripteurs du tome VII, les tomes I* aVI sont laissés au 
prix, de 75 fr. chaque (frais de port compris). 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
The Psychological Review 


1. *On Sensations from Pressure and Impact: H.Grirrinc. Pp. 88. 2, Agsso- 
ciation: M.W.CaLxins. Pp. viits6. 3. * Mental Development of a Ohild: Katu- 
LEEN Moore. Pp.ivt+iso. 4, A Study of Kant’s Psychology: E. F. Bucnner. Pp. 


viii+ 208, 
Wol. It. 

5. Problems in the Psychology of Reading: J. O.Quanrz. Pp. ivt+s1. 6. The 
Fluctuation of Attention: J.P. Pp. 1i+78. 7. “Mental Imagery: Wu- 
rrip Lay. Pp. iit+s9. 8. Animal Intelligence: E. L. THornpikg. Pp. ii+109. 9, 
The Emotion of Joy: Gzoxrcz VAN Dearborn. Pp. ii+7o. 10. * Conduct and 
the Weather: Epwin G. Dexter. Pp. viii+105. 

‘ “Tol. 

11. *On Inhibition: B. B. Brezsz. Pp.iv+65. 12. On After-images: SHEPHERD 
Ivory FRANZ. Pp, iv+61. 13. *The Accuracy of Voluntary Movement: R.S. Woop. 
worTH. Pp.vit114. 14. A Study of Lapses: H. Hearn Bawben. Pp. iv+-122. 15- 
The Mental Life of the Monkeys: F. L. THornpike. Pp.iv+s57. 16. * The Corre- 
lation of Mental and Physical Tests: C. Wissizr. Pp. iv+6z. 

Wolk rv. 

17. Harvard Psychological Studies, Vol. I.; containing sixteen experimental inves- 

gations from the Harvard Psychological Laboratory: Edited by HuGo MONsTEXBERG. Pp, 


viii + 654. $3.00, 
Wol V. 

18. Sociality and Sympathy: J. W.L.Jonzs. Pp. iv+ot. 75 cents. 19. The 
Practice Curve: J. H. Bam. Pp. 70. 75 cents. 20. The Psychology of Expecta- 
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